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A Child’s Tribute. 


APRIL 21, 1881. 


To Froebel, the lover of children, 
The child-heart will evermore cling ; 
For he, through his wise love, so tender, 
Made childhood a beautiful thing. 


He studied the needs of our nature, 
The uses of hand, head, and heart ; 
And from the great wealth of his being, 
Found food for the growth of each part. 





He led us to look for the beauty, 
The love, and the gladness of life ; 

But never to shrink from a duty, 
Through fear of the failure of strife. 


Ard so, to the good, noble Froebel, 
The child-heart will evermore cling: 
For he, through his wise love, so tender, 
Made childhood a beautiful thing. 
F. A. B. D. 
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Cubage of Air.* 





These three observations are just to a 
certain point. I propose first to examine 
the dimensions fixed upon in different 
countries, either by special laws by local 
regulations, or by private managements. 

BeLcium. The Belgium law prescribes 
for each pupil 1 square metre of surface, 
and 5.5 metres of height, which makes 
4°°° metres of cubage. 

The special commission of the upper 
Council ot hygiene (1874) proposed 1.50 
Square metres and the same height, which 
gives 67* mtres of cubage. 

The League of Instructors, in the model 
School described by M. Ch. Buls, pro- 
poses : 

8.40 metres of length by 6.50 of width, 
with a height of 5.75 metres for classes of 
33 pupils maximum. These dimensions 
would give a total superficies of 55.25 
Square meters and 317°*° cubic metres of 
Cubage. 





*Continued from page 58. 











NETHERLANDS. There is no general law 
in the Netherlands, but by provincial rule, 
every new school in the province of South- 
ern Holland must furnish per pupil a min- 
imum of 3°°° cubic metres. From the 
statistics which Dr. Engling (of the 
Hague) has been kind enough to give me 
the average in 1870, in g05 schools was 
3°** cubic metres per head. In 89 schooks 
of Haarlem (Northern Holland ) the aver- 
age was 4°* cubic metres. 


France. Apparently there is no law in 
France for the cubage of air in the schools; 
the space, they say, is from 5 to 8 cubic 
metres. 

ENGLAND. In the National schools, be- 
fore the last “ Education Act,” the cubage 
of air per pupil was fixed at 80 cubic feet 
(English) that is 2°7° cubic metres. In 
the “ Board Schools ” the surface is nearly 
one square metre. The height of the halls 
is from 3.63 to 4.25 metres, according to 
the size of the hall, and the cubage of air 
per pupil is from 3°°° to 4°°° cubic metres. 
The number of pupils in the hall varied 
from 20 to 200. 


GERMANY. The variation is very nota- 
ble in the different German States. We 
find cubages from 1°°° to 24*°°cubic metres 
per pupil, comprising private schools, 
with superficies of from 0.37 to 5 square 
metres. In Bavaria, the space is 3°°° cubic 
metres for pupils of eight years of age, and 
5°°° for those of twelve. In Dresden, Sax- 
ony, in the public schools, the volume of 
air is from 17°° to g cubic metres, and in 
private schools from 1*°° to 21*°° per 
pupil. The average in public schools is 
.7 for superficies and 4°°° for cubage; in 
private schools, 1.6 for superficies and 5°°° 
for cubage. The number of pupils ina 
class-room varies from 13 to 73 in the pub- 
lic schools, and from 2 to 88 in the 
private schools. 
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At Frankfort the “Society of Physi- 
cians” proposed school-rooms for 48 
pupils with a superficies of 1.84 square 
metres, and a cubage from 8°*° to 9° 
cubic metres per pupil. 


SwiTzERLanpD. At Basle the “Sanitary 
College” fixed the figures at 60 for the 
maximum number of pupils in a class, 
with a superficies of 1.45 square metres, 
and.a volume of from 4**° to 4°7° cubic 
metres per pupil. 

SweEDEN. Inthe primary schools, they 
give a superficies of 1° square metres, 
and a volume of from 5°°° to 7°°° cubic 
metres per pupil. In the secondary 
schools, 1.58 to 2.17:of superficies, and 
7° to g°*° of cubage per pupil. 

Russia. The model school of the Peda- 
gogic Museum, at the exposition of 1876, 
gave a volume of air of 6°°° cubic metres 
per pupil; the air was to be changed at 
least three times per hour. The model 
school of M. Erismann, Minimum: 35 to 
40 square metres, 140 to 160 cubic metres ; 
24 pupils, if there was artificial ventilation, 
but from 12 to 14 only with natural venti- 
lation. Maximum: ahall of 62 square 
metres and 279 cubic metres; from 30 to 
42 pupils; which gives from 1.48 to 2.07 of 
superficies and from 6°*° to 9°°° of cubage 
per pupil. 

Unitep States or NortH AMERICA. 
The “ Board of Education ” of New York 
gives, according to ages, from 2 to 2°7° 
cubic metres per pupil. 

Professor A. C. Martin demands 6*°° 
cubic metres per pupil, and Professor 
Kedzie 8°°°. 

In the city of Brooklyn, at the close of 
an inquest made by Dr. Bell, they found a 
school in which there were .19 of super- 
ficies and .420 of cubage per pupil. 

It will be seen by this short resume that 
there is a great difference between the 
cubages of air given in different countries. 
It will be observed, moreover, that it is 
rare that the age of the pupil is considered 
in this question, except in a very general 
manner. But a glance at the table will 
show that the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled increases very regularly accord- 
ing to the age, and that, consequently, the 
cubage of air which would be sufficient 
tor a child of four years would be entirely 
insufficient for a child of six years, and so 
on. Ina mixed class of thirty children, 
for example, of the ages of 4, 5, 6 and 7 
years, it is evident that it would be neces- 
‘ sary to give a cubage which would be suffi- 
cient for the eldest, and which would not 











be too much for the younger ones. Let 
us suppose the following distribution : 


ac 
10 children of 4 years___... 8°59 x 10=86,500 
6 95 De chests 9°39 6=57.7% 
9 73 ee OS ae 10449 9=93.960 
5 ae | ak Mere 118° §=58.150 





es 


Total, 30 children in the room ; cubage of air, 296%" 


Average age of the children, 5 years 4 months, 
Average cubage per child, 9°°° cubic metres, 


It will not be difficult to make a similar 
calculation in necessary cases, in order to 
restrict the number of pupils in a room, 
that there may be sufficient cubage of air. 

: a) ae 
Books and Pamphlets Roceived. 





DAUGHTERS COLLEGE, a school for the Higher Edu. 
cation of Young Ladies, near Harrodsburg, Ky, 
1881. This announcement and catalogue of an ex- 
cellent institution is more than usually interesting 
on account of the unusual completeness in which it 
presents the aims and methods of the school, as well 
as on account of an appendix containing the Presi- 
dent’s address on the subject of Spiritual Cultun, 
read at the meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Teachers. Although we differ in very many respects 
with President John Augustus Williams in his edu. 
cational views, we are charmed with the manly sin 
cerity and earnestness that speak in his words and, 
what is better, in his work, 

EDUCATION for May and June contains an admit 
able article on “ Educational Principles of the Kin. 
dergarten,” by Miss E. Shirreff, President of the 
London Froebel Society. It is remarkably free from 
cant, wordy sentimentalism, and high-sounding self- 
adultation. j 

THE FREE KINDERGARTEN IN CHURCH Work, by 
Rev. R. Heber Newton. Re published from Bar 
nard’s American Journal of Esucation. An admit. 
able essay. It will form a part of the Chiid Culture 
papers. 

THE ART OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, by J, Bald- 
win, President of the Normal Schooi, Kirkville, Mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 

A hasty review of the book shows the suthor to be 
remarkably industrious and reasonably successful 
in the art of making schedules. He seems to be 
rather too fearless, however, in forming positive 
opinions, and quite dictational in his mode of pre 
senting them. For the young teacher the book will 
be an invaluable aid in his work, if he has the intel 
ligence to look behind President Baldwin’s dicta 
for possible truths not uttered by him, and the cout- 
age to use the directions of the book as the advice 
of a man whose wide experience and _ thoughtfil 
study of the subject entitle his utterances to respett. 

How Persons AFFLICTED WITH Bricut’s Dt- 
EASE OUGHT To Live. By Joseph E. Edwards, ™. 
D. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, 1881.—The 
great prevalence and fatality of this insiduous dis 
ease unquestionably render this well-written little 
volume a great boon to interested invalids. 
course, the perusal of the book convinced us of # 
well developed case of the dread monster in our 
selves ; and we shall consult our physician as soon 
as vacation gives us a chance, unless, indeed, some 
kind friend will send us a book on some other dis 
ease in order to enable us to lay the old ghost y 
raising a new one. 
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Instruction in Manual Skill in Den- 
mark and Sweden. 


We take the following statements on 
this subject from an interesting address, 
lately delivered at Goerlitz by Schenken- 
dorf, a member of the commission sent by 
the Prussian minister of instruction to 
Denmark and Sweden for the purpose of 
investigating the subject in question. The 
commission consisted of seven members, 
and was accompanied by Clauson-Kaas 
during the greater part of the journey. 

The lecturer refuted in the first place 
the current belief that Clauson-Kaas is the 
originator of manual training in the North- 
ern countries. While Clauson-Kaas began 
his private efforts in behalf of home indus- 
try only some twenty years:ago, and his 
public work not more than ten years ago, 
—a school for manual work had been 
established at Copenhagen in 1855, and 
Upsala boasts of such a school since 1854. 
Still, he gives credit to Clauson-Kaas as, 
the most enthusiastic, far-seeing, and suc- 
cessful apostle of the cause. In Denmark, 
the state pays now over 10,000 crowns an- 
nually to aid in the support of manual- 
labor-schools. In Sweden, 30,000 crowns 
are contributed annually by the state for 
the same purpose; besides salaried engi- 
neers visit the various towns to hold insti- 
tutes of instruction for teachers; also a 
patriotic society which has the monopoly 
of spirituous liquors, after paying a five 
per cent. dividend to its stock-holders, ap- 
propriates its gain for purposes of general 
good. This sum amounted in 1879 toa 
million crowns, and out of it the work- 
schools received much aid. At present, 
more than three hundred cities and towns 
have such work-schools, and in many cases 
instruction in manual skill is obligatory 
inthe folks’-school. In Denmark, this in- 
struction has, however, not entered the 
public school as yet, but is in the hands of 
associations, among which there is no 
social bond of unity. In both countries, 
there is as yet no fixed system; there ex- 
ists great variety in the branches taught, 
and even in the aims of the work. 

On the island of Funen, the commission 
visited the schools of Odensee and N yborg. 
The former, a town of 22,000 inhabitants, 
has such a school maintained by the town. 
The school has five classes of twenty-five 
pupils each. The boysare ten to fourteen 
years old, and are taught four hours a week 
inthe hours of the evening and on Sundays; 
scroll-sawing and whittling form the cur- 


by the boys. At Nyborg, the curriculum 
has been extended to brush-making and 
basket-weaving. In both places, the 
teachers are active army-officers. At 
Copenhagen there are only two such 
schools. One of these, esfablished under 
the influence of Clauson-Kaas, has one 
hundred and fifty pupils; the other, estab- 
lished in 1855 by Stockfleth, has forty 
pupils, 
the regular school-hours, an arrangement 
which is favored by the system ot half-day 
schools prevalent here. The only institu- 
tion in Denmark where the school of work 
is directly combined with the school of 
learning, is the private school of Ander- 
son, in Jutland. The school has three 
classes, and the highest class is taught 
manual skill in regular school-lessons. 

In Sweden, the commission found the 
school of work almost exclusively in con- 
nection with the public-school. Already 
in the preparatory schools, visited by 
children of seven to nine years of age and 
taught mostly by female teachers, the 
Froebel occupations receive much atten- 
tion. In the public school proper, which 
keeps the pupils until their thirteenth year, 
methodical instruction in manual work is 
begun in many cases; but its general and 
obligatory introduction is reserved for the 
succeeding higher public school. All who 
visit these higher schools must take part 
in this instruction. The beneficial effects 
of this arrangement are great. Thus, it 
induces most parents to leave their chil- 
dren at school, instead of making use of 
them for work at home, and the children 
attend with marked regularity. Lately, 
too, the directors of the normal schools 
have petitioned for the obligatory intro- 
duction of manual work in their institu- 
tions. 

At Gothenburg (a city of 70,000 inhabi- 
tants) the commission found twenty-one 
school work shops, attended by 1,500-1,600 
boys. Of the thirty-seven weekly hours 
of instruction, eleven are devoted to man- 
ual work. The boys are taught the work 
of the joiner, the smith, book-binder, the 
turner in wood and metal, the basket- 
maker and broom-maker, the painter, the 
tin-smith, and the carpet-weaver. They 
begin to take part in the instruction in 
their eleventh year. At first, the pupil 
gives from four to six weeks to each branch 
of instruction ; then he chooses a certain 
branch and devotes himself to this, until 
he leaves school. 

The most remarkable institution of this 
kind the commission found at Naes, where 





ticulum, the raw material being furnished 


Abrahamson, the very rich owner of the 


Instruction is given outside of’ 
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estate, is extraordinarily devoted to this 
work. At this place, there is a training 
school for teachers of work with a one 
year’s course, and a folks’ school combined 
with a school of work. In the trainihg 
school, which exists since 1885, sixteen 
pupils are taught pedagogics, physics, 
arithmetic, drawing, penmanship, and 
manual work of various kinds. 

At Stockholm, instruction in work was 
tound only inthe higher schools. In each 
of these schools seventy-two pupils are in- 
structed in cabinet-making, wood-carying, 
ane modeling. Only the best pupils are 
admitted to this instruction, which thus 
comes as a reward. At Upsala, where 
manual work was introduced into the 
schools in 1854, the higher schools devoted 
two-fifths of their time to these branches. 

The lecturer declared it as his convic- 
tion that instruction in manual work is 
practical in organic connection with the 
schools, that it generates love of work in 
teachers and pupils, and arouses selt- 
activity in a remarkable degree, thus ex- 
ercising a most beneficial influence upon 
the physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment of the children. 





The St. Louis Kindergartens. 





[From the Report of Superintendent Long.] 


‘Under the rule as amended,* children 
may be admitted to the kindergarten—a 
half-day only—at the age of five years; 
but no child under six years can be admit- 
tedto primary instruction. Children who 
have reached the age of six years, may re- 
ceive kindergarten instruction one-halt 
day; but such pupils are not prevented 
from receiving instruction for a halt-day 
only, either in the primary or kindergar- 
ten department, if the parents so desire. 
Children are admitted to primary instruc- 
tion, all day, at the age of six years, in 
those schools having no kindergarten at- 
tached, and at the age of seven years, in 
those schools in which kindergarten in- 
struction is given. 

In many respects, the work of the kin- 
dergarten has improved materially during 
the past year, and particularly in various 
details that affect most directly the more 
prominent habits and practices thatare re- 
quired of the pupil when he enters the 
primary school. 

Thus far the kindergarten has appeared, 





* The rule was amended in the spring of last year. 
Before that time, it was held iliegal to admit children 
even to the kindergartens before the age of six.— Ep, 





to most individuals, as a distinct organiza- 
tion, having no direct relation, in its re. 
sults, to the work of the primary school. 
There is, apparently, in the course of study, 
no recognition of the dependence of the 
latter upon the former. The primary 
teacher begins her work with no reference 
whatever to what has already been done 
in the way of instruction in form, color, 
and number, of the inculcation of sympa- 
thy and feeling, and of the exercise of free, 
creative activity. The desire now is to 
determine the relation of the efforts and 
results of the kindergarten work to the 
primary work which does or should fol- 
low. Whatever ot the kindergarten in- 
struction that can serve directly as a basis 
from which to continue primary instruc- 
tion in form, arrangement, color, number, 
and language, might possibly be formu- 
lated, and exhibited in a course of study; 
but acémplete continuation of the primary 
work with reference to what has previously 
been accomplished can take place only 
when the primary teacher has a knowledge 
of the aim and results of the kindergarten 
It is thought that comparatively slight 
modification in the work of the kinder- 
garten, and a partial change in the course 
ot study for the primary grades would so 
harmonize these departments, that they 
would no longer appear as distinct and 
disconnected systems, but would be recog- 
nized as constituting what, in fact, they 
really are, only different degrees of pro- 
gress in the same process. 

Form and number, as _ emphasized 
through the gz/¢s-and occupations, are pre- 
sented in the primary school in the study 
of Drawing and Arithmetic, instruction in 
the latter being given through the ele- 
mentary stage, with objects to aid in secur- 
ing attention, and to lead to the correct 
application ot the principles of thought as 
developed through the treatment of num- 
bers. The results of the exercises in the 
three instrumentalities of thought—ges- 
ture, word, and melody—as practiced in 
the kindergarten, should be an excellent 
preparation for instruction in reading ard 
music, while the sentiment and feeling in- 
culcated by the use of the kindergarten 
songs are continued to some extent in the 
primary grades, through the reading les- 
sons and through acts of obedience and 
kindness. Songs of similar nature might 
be continued in the primary grades, and 
valuable results in this direction might be 
reached through correct methods of secur- 
ing discipline. 

The kindergarten games which are ih- 
tended to cultivate the sympathy of the 
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child through the representation of the 
life around him, has no equivalent in our 
primary schools. These games show the 
relation of the individual to the whole—to 
the organization or institution. The same 
condition necessarily exists in the general 
school organization, and may be used as a 
means for culture in this direction; but in 
the primary schools this idea is not empha- 
sized by special representation. The kin. 
dergarten stories representing ideal life, 
should be followed by fairy tales, and 
anecdotes of men of high aspirations and 
noble deeds, thus leading directly to a 
course of reading and of literary study in 
the intermediate and higher grades. 

The cultivation of the senses, the awak- 
ening of the child’s curiosity, and the stim- 
ulation of the desire for knowledge, are 
continued in the primary and intermediate 


‘ school, in various ways, and especially by 


means of the “object lesson” or “oral 
science lesson,” and by awakening an in- 
terest in material nature and in the pro- 
ducts of intellect, through the various 
branches taught. 

The highest form ot kindergarten work 
—that of stimulating the child to free cre- 
ative activity by means of the occupations, 
and especially drawing and modeling— 
has its parallel in the primary and gram- 
mar school, in inventive drawing and in 
oral and written composition. Free 
activity in all matters relating to right and 
duty, and also in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, should be the recognized principle 
in all school work. 

In all departments of the school, in the 
kindergarten as well as in the interme- 
diate and higher grades, that which the 
pupil is required to learn should be so 
thoroughly familiarized that it may arise 
spontaneously in his thought: To pro- 


vide for such results our course of instruc- 


tion must limit more definitely the amuunt 
required in each branch included in the 
general plan. The methods of the kinder- 
garten can not be made the exclusive 
methods of the primary school, nor can all 
the methods of the latter be carried into 
the higher grades; fora continued progress 
is being made in advancing from grade to 
grade, not only in the knowledge of things, 
but also in the conditions of mental activ- 
ity—a movement from the stage of sense- 
perception toward the stage of conscious 
reason, 

Those who regard the kindergarten 
methods as visionary, and the results as 
mere child’s play, doubtless see in the re- 
sults of the school, only that which may 
be applied directly in one’s vocation—may 





be of direct aid in the strife for worldly 
possessions—a commercial value, as it 
were. These are important results not to 
be neglected, but spiritual growth must be 
recognized, too, as an aim and_ object. 
Education is but the unfolding of spirit, 
the process of bringing one to aconscious 
realization of that which exists potentially 
within. The identity of the process in 
mind and in material nature must be recog- 
nized before one sees that material things 
reflect the spiritual and are used as a 
means in education. 





A Botany Lesson. 





As results are always encouraging, I 
thought I would write you of some results 
we have recently obtained from our chil- 
dren. We have, this spring, been giving 
some rudimentary lessons in botany. Be- 
ginning by planting some peas that had 
sprouted from our soaking, the children 
watched with eager interest the first ap- 
pearance of the plant above ground; the 
two tiny leaves; the stem; the newer 
leaves; and yet, newer ones, as the warm 
spring sunshine brought them rapidly out, 
Soon the position of the leaf-branches on 
the opposite sides of the stems were noted. 
The number of leaves were counted each 
day, and the increase esteemed an added 
value to “our plant.” Each day the little 
plant was given its luncheon of water 
when the children took their lunch. Care 
had io be taken that the poor thing should 
not be ruined by too much care and atten- 
tion, as are too often the sons and daughters 
of wealthy families. By and by a little 
trellis had to be made for “ our plant ” to 
climb on. All its parts of stem, leaf, and 
tendril, had been examined and talked 
over. Blossoming-time had not yet ar- 
rived; but it had already become our 
typical plant—our standard for the vege- 
table world—comparisons could now be 
made. “So at the next “botany lesson,”— 
the children had caught the high-sounding 
term from the older ones in an’ up-stairs 
department,—some plantain leaves were 
brought in, merely because they were sim- 
ple in form, and easy to be obtained. 
Each child at the table was given one. 
After time had been allowed for due ex- 
amination, and for the exchange of my 
leaf for your leaf, that the average plantain 
leaf might have made its impression upon 
their minds, the question was asked: 
“How is this leaf like our pea-leaf?” 
Then came in quick succession the an- 
swers: “They are both green; both 
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have an edge: both have veins; we_| of vagueness from our children’s eyes, can 
can see the light through both; both| only be realized by a kindergartner, and 
are smooth,” etc. Then the differences} was worth whole months of so-called 
were commented upon. One was larger | drudgery! 

than the other. The shade of green was|_ I wish I had time to tell you of some of 
different. The veins did not run exactly| Mrs. Putnam’s stone lessons, and what 
alike. At last there came a pause in the | they have brought forth, but not to-day. 
eager interest in this new leaf. And the Yours sincerely, etc., 

question was asked (I suspeci at random ): Chicago, I11. Betty Harrison, 

“ What else can you tell me about our 
new leaf?” There was a moment or two| anniversary of Froebel’s 99th Birth- 
of silent thinking, then one little face day at Bon Brent Cal 
brightened up, as only a face can brighten es Cae Sees, oe 

that is illumined by the dawn of a new -. 
idea, and thechildexclaimed: ‘“ Why,it’s| Yesterday was a day never to be for. 
a rhomb, with the corners rounded off!” | gotten by the children connected with the 
The rest at once assented with delight. | free kindergartens of this city. It wasa 
It was an old friend ina new dress, only |day that will not soon fade from the 
—the dear old rhombus which they had| memory of the oldér participants, who 
laid in sticks, pricked on cards, and sewed | witnessed the unbounded joy of those un- 















































in its familiar kindergarten clothes, but in| and alleys, where even the boon of sun. 
a robe borrowed trom the outside world; | light is often denied them. Early in the 
and in this new guise was unlocking | morning great, bursting hampers of good 
Nature’s great store-house. Ideas: are|thifgs began to pour in trom different 
great—the greatest of all life’s riches.| quarters, awaiting the on-coming of the 
The wealth that has come into a child’s| devouring army of little tolks, who are 
life when he has found that the infinite | wonderfully “endowed” in the matter of 
multitude of forms in the world around | eating, and who have an_ astonishing 
him can be cJassified into variations of a| capacity for stowing away good things. 
few familiar forms, cannot be estimated. | The Palace Hotel sent a lunch that was fit 
But the putting of the new idea into im-| for a royal hunting party, both in respect 
mediate practical use was the next step|to quantity and quality. And when the 
taken. The day following, was painting | proper time arrived the “royal hunting 
day. As an experiment, the now pet/ party” devoured it with a zest worthy the 
plantain leaf was laid before them for| kingliest gourmand that ever reveled ata 
copying. The request was made that they | feast. Many other friends sent in great, 
might draw it first. Pencils were fur- | generous baskets of delicious viands, in- 
nished at once, and at the suggestion of | cluding a prodigal supply of boiled eggs, 
another of the chilren, they each dotted a/| for which the children seemed to enter- 
rhomb, and then drew the slight variation | tain a special weakness. 

from it, which the leaf showed. The veins About nine o’clock, or a little after, the 
were then drawn, and the dotted rhomb | Jackson Street Kindergarten classes came 
erased,—the whole soon colored green. | marching down to the terry, keeping step 
Some of them were really creditable first | to the music of a little drum-major, who 
efforts at painting from nature. But that,| headed the van. “Eddy, ‘the drummer 
of course, was not the point. It was the | boy,” was one of the first pupils of the 
ease with which the whole thing was done, | Jackson street school, and evidently feels 
owing to their clear comprehension of | himself to be a sort of special supervisor 
what they were attempting. However, | of affairs on occasions of this sort. He 
one or two were so well done that, with| carried himself with becoming dignity. 
pardonable pride, they were shown to the |and was a bright and shining light to 
painting-master of the school, who, by the | those who followed in his wake. The two 
way, is a skilled artist, and has had years’| classes numbered over a hundred strong. 
of study abroad. He looked carefully at | They were dressed neatly in uniform, with 
them, and then at the real leaves trom | badges of red as their distinctive escutch- 
which they had been copied, andthen said:;eon. They carried beautiful banners in 
“ Really, they are quite remarkble, when | gold and silver tinsel, some with white 
you consider how indefinite and vagug¢ the | ground and some with blue, with appro- 
shape of such a leaf is.” Ah! but thej priate inscriptions, such as_ “ Jackson 
pleasure that followed, as we explained | Street Kindergarten,” “First Born of the 
how the kindergarten had lifted that veil! Silver Street,” “From Work to Play, 






















with worsted. Only this time it came, not | fortunate little denizens of the byways’ 
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“In Memory of Froebel,” and “Come Let 
Us Live With Our Children.” The little 
ones were ranged in ages, all the way from 
two years and a halt to five and a half. 
The Experimental Kindergarten class 
showed what had been done for some of 
the children who have been connected 
with the school from its inauguration. It 
was under excellent control and discipline, 
as indeed were all the different schools on 
this gala occasion. 

The Silver Street Kindergarten, neatly 
caparisoned, came, also with banners fly- 
ing: “ Weare the Pioneers,” “We Learn 
Through Doing,” “In Memory of Froe- 
bel,” “Silver Street Kindergarten,” and 
“Love is Our Law.” This is the pioneer 
kindergarten, and is justly a pride and 
honor to the work in this city. The 
children show what can be accomplished 
through this method of development and 
training. Then came the Mina street 
school, under the charge of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. They 
also carried banners of similar import, 
and carried themselves with becoming de- 
corum, as they kept step to the music of 
the drum and triangles. These children 
were well cared for by a bevy of active, 
devoted assistants, as were also the 
children of the other kindergartens. It 
was so arranged that not more than six or 
eight children were under the supervision 
of one young lady, which gave her plenty 
todo. They all seemed intent on making 
the day one of unalloyed happiness to the 
little ones. Mrs. Cooper, whose unremit- 
ting labor in this work among the un- 
fortunate little children of the city knows 
no weariness, was on hand to pass the lit- 
tle pensioners through the gate, as they 
had been kindly provided with free transit 
by the railroadtompany. A large number 
of the friends of the work were also 
present to join the excursion. It was a 
beautiful and touching sight to see this 
immense throng of little children fairly 
wild with delightful anticipation, yet so 
The cars were 
in waiting to receive them at the Oakland 
wharf, and with a snort of restive eager- 
ness, they darted forward with their happy 
freight. Smack up against the window 
panes went the little noses, in the eager- 
hess to peer into the green fields, as they 
swept along. In reaching Berkely the 
children formed in line, and marched up 
to the University grounds, where a warm 
welcome awaited them. It wasa touching 
sight to see the little youngsters break 
ranks, and run tor the gav wild flowers, 
as they marched along. It took every art 
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of persuasion to get them back into 
marching order, and only a promise of 
free range when they reached the end of 
the journey availed to bring them under 
discipline again. The gay poppies that 
flounced the hills made them fairly wild, 
and their tiny little hands clutched at 
them with eager longing. Not a child in 
the ranks but what was laden with the 
gorgeous yellow beauty. After reaching 
the grounds lunch was quickly dispatched, 
the children doing ample justice to the 
abundant repast. 


A very interesting set of kindergarten 
games and plays next followed, in which 
the vast throng of visitors took the deep- 
est interest. Among those was an origi- 
nal play invented for the occasion by Miss 
Marwedel, entitled “Spring Fiowers.” 
Miss Marwedel’s private class accompa- 
nied the excursion and took part in the 
games. This play was composed of eight 
separate circles of children, all forming 
one grand circle. The children were 
dressed in costume, with wreaths and 
flowers and various appliances required 
for the play, which was accompanied with 
music and song. After the games the 
children were treated to oranges and con- 
fectionaries, and if they prove themselves 
equal to all this they will not fail to make 
sturdy citizens. During the day the 
University Cadets went through some ex- 
cellent drill practice, which was greatly 
enjoyed, not only by the children, but by 
the large number of visitors present. A 
very pretty episode was the presentation 
of more than 200 pretty boquets to the 
children of the charity kindergarten, by a 
band of children called the “ Little Work- 
ers,” the children of the University Pro- 
fessors and other Berkeley friends. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the rail- 
road authorities, who arranged everything 
possible for the comfort of the children. 
Mr. Wilder and his assistants took every 
possible precaution to insure the comfort 
and safety of the little ones, andthat not 
a single incident occurred to mar the 
pleasure of the day is sufficient testimony 
to the perfection of detail in arrangement. 
The Oakland kindergarten children went 
by street cars to the grounds, and were 
there to greet the San Francisco schools 
on their arrival These children looked 
and behaved admirably. The friends at 
Berkeley did all in their power to make 
the day delightful, and they succeeded. 
The children returned to the city at four 
o'clock, a tired but happy throng.—Saz 
Francisco Paper. 
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An Address delivered at the 99th An- 
niversary of Froebel’s Birth- 
day, at Detroit, Mich. 


BY W, 


Federic Froebel, whose anniversary we 
celebrate to-day, was born ninety-nine 
years ago in the Mountains of Thuringia. 
It is said that he died in 1852, but his work, 
still growing among us, proclaims him 
one of the immortals on earth Those 
who are interested in the details of his life 
can easily satisfy their curiosity from the 
pages of an encyclopedia, and I shall not 
undertake to recite them now. The oxe 
thing that interests the little ones to be 
brought before you, is the fact that Froe- 
bel is the father of the kindergarten, the 
triend of childhood, the originator of a 
new educational method resting on a 
broader basis, aiming at higher ideals, 
using more efficient means—starting car- 
lier, working more comprehensively and 
more thoroughly, and leaving more last- 
ing impressions than any yet conceived. 
Ifdeed, so much was he in advance of his 
time in this great achievement of his life 
that even now a dwindling host of old- 
time pedagogues who, Bourbon-like, have 
lost the faculties of learning and of forget- 
ting, betray their ignorance by smiling at 
him patronizingly as an old acquaintance 
or reveal their arrogant conceit by at- 
tempting to sneer him out of existence as 
an inconvenient innovator; but the truth 
and, more yet, the love that pervades and 
animates Froebel’s life and work,know rot 
defeat and bear down all opposition, gath- 
ering one after another of these under their 
genial banners or marching regretfully 
past them. : 

The occasion does not admit of a dis- 
cussion of Froebel’s educational principles 
and methods, yet I would fain direct your 
attention to a few leading fundamental 
ideas and a few practical features of his 
work, so simple and so self-evident that all 
will wonder how they could lead toa new 
education in ovr time. Thus it is one of 
Froebel’s leading ideas that the free activ- 
ity of the child alone can secure vigorous, 
all-sided development of its powers; that 
it will observe most intently things that 
interest it; that it will acquire most abun- 
dently and most fully whatever gives it 
pleasure ; that it. will do most efficiently 
what it does cheerfully,,i. e. freely and 
without compulsion. You may say that 
the recognition of these truths is vastly 
older than Froebel. Indeed, they have 
been taught in works on pedagogy before 
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Froebel could think of them, but he first 
dared to make use of them, to apply them 
to the work of education; his kindergarten 
being in its most general aspect a place 
where children do most vigorously what 
they most like todo. Of course, they do 
this in wisely contrived surroundings, 
with judiciously selected material of occu. 
pation, under careful guidance, so that 
they may not be tempted to go astray, nor 
become discouraged by failure. The ideal 
kindergarten places the child in the midst 
of a world of opportunities to learn and, 
what is better,to do; provides a compe- 
tent kindergartner, a kind, cultured lady 
—skilled in the ways of children and rich 
in child-love—to guide them, to aid them 
in making their choice of occupation, in 
overcoming difficulties, in discovering new 
points of interest, in finding new points of 
view. In this the kindergarten differs 
vastly from the school, which would com- 
pel children to learn certain things at cer- 
tain times, and thus frequently forces chil- 
dren to become wise in spite of their 
teachings. 

Froebel recognized the truth—and dared 
to follow it in his practice—that play with 
children is the outward manifestation of 
inner growth; that playing with children 
means developing. Hence, in order to 
insure, to guide, and guard their growth, 
he insures, guides, and guards their play; 
in order to make their development all- 
sided and in the direction of wisdom and 
virtue, he makes their play all-sided and 
tests all the opportunities for play in the 
light of wisdom and virtue. Play is the 
child’s unconscious work; the play ‘of 
childhood prepares for the work of man- 
hood and womanhood ; and—what is more 
significant—the cheerful, gladsome fulfill. 
ment of the life-work of man or woman 
can be reached only through the cheerful, 
gladsome play of the child. Hence in the 
kindergarten, which is the high school of 
play, Froebel has given to the schoo] what 
it so long and earnestly sought—a full and 
all-sideqd preparation for life in all its 
phases, individual and social—the only 
royal road to Herbert Spencer’s “Com- 
plete Living.” It is this that overwhelms 
the thoughtful and inteligent visitor of 
the kindergarten and gains his enthusiasm 
when he enters these busy work-shops of 
future men and women. Where the friv- 
olous spectator sees only idle amusement, 
he discovers a serene earnestness that 
startles him, In the merry games, in the 
occupations, in their exuberant joy, in all 
they say and do, he sees thriving germs of 
what in due time will be manly efforts 
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restrain passion and to do good; womanly 
eagerness to help and make glad; he sees 
the joyous promise of that generous self- 
assertion and rational self-sacrifice which 
have ever been the very foundation of the 
welfare of individuals and communities. 
The primary object of the Detroit Kin- 
dergarten Association is to bring before 
the people of Detroit the educational re- 
forms suggested by Froebel and tested by 
the experience of nearly half a century, 
thus giving them an opportunity to recug- 
nize its value. To-day, for the first time, 
the association comes before the public, 
inviting them to have a glimpse of the 
work it is doing. The association cele- 
brate to-day Froebel’s birthday; they do 
so hoping that it will prove to be his birth- 
day inthe hearts of their fellow-citizens. 


Programme and Regulations of the 
Froebel Normal School opened in 
the Precinct of the Ex-Medi- 
cal College, at Naples. 





(Conclusion.) 

In the brief regulations that follow, are 
indicated the materials of instruction in 
the school, the duration of the courses, 
the way in which it will be governed and 
the conditions under which the candidates 
will be admitted to study. We hope that 
not alone our most noble city but that the 
whole country will receive the new school 
with favor and encourage the illustrious 
patroness in her difficult enterprise— 
which will be alarge compensation for the 
infinite solicitude that Signora Schwabe 
expends in order to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of educatign in a country to 
which she is warmly attached and which 
she has chosen for her adopted country. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE FROEBEL NORMAL 
SCHOOL, ESTABLISHED AT NAPLES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE KINDERGARTENS AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, FOUNDED BY SIG- 
NORA SALIS SCHWABE. 

1. The F. N.S. proposes to form teach- 
ers and directors of kindergartens, to 
perfect the education of the elementary 
teachers in whatever refers to the bring- 
ing up of little children, and to give to 
young women and mothers the knowledge 
necessary to bring up children at home. 

2. In this school are taught the Froebel 
pedagogy and method; the Italian lan- 
guage and the history of the most cele- 
brated educational systems; the elements 





of arithmetic, geometry, and natural 
sciences; the first notions of anthropology, 
of psychology and ethics, hygiene and 
domestic medicine; choral singing and 
gymnastics. Practical observations are 
made in the gardens and model schools of 
the Froebel Institute, in connection with 
which the normal school is established. 

To those young women who desire it, 
lessons are also given in German, English 
and French. , During the course, the 
pupils are taken to visit charitable and 
educational institutions and museums, 
and make scientific excursions, 


3. The duration of the course is one 
year f1o months) for the elementary 
teachers and for young persons, who, in 
an examination may show that they are 
sufficiently advanced to follow the same 
studies as the former; whilst for those 
less advanced the course will last two 
years. 

4. The government of the school, in 
whatever refers to the studies of the 
pupils and to their moral and disciplinary 
conduct, belongs to a council of direction, 
which is composed of the patroness of 
the Institute, or whoever takes her place 
—of the directress, and of all the pro- 
fessors of the school. and is presided over 
by the director of the normal schools of 
this city, Sig. Domenico Failla. 

5. In the council are discussed and ap- 
proved the didatic programmes of the 
professors of the school and the time- 
table. The Council chooses from its own 
body the examining committees for ad- 
mission to the school, and to give at the 
end of the course the testimonials of 
merit to the pupils. 

6. Every two months the professors 
unite in council to consult concerning the 
regular orderly and harmonious progress 
of the studies of the pupils. 

7. Those young women are admitted to 
the school who present to its directress a 
brevet of elementary teacher and a cer- 
tificate showing them to be of unexcep- 
tional habits. Young women who have 
no brevet, must submit to an examination 
in the Italian tongue, Italian history, in 
geography and mental arithmetic. 

8. The pupils inscribed for a course are 
obliged to follow all the branches taught 
in it, with the exception of foreign lan- 
guages, which they are free to follow or 
not, at their choice. 

9g. When the course is completed, the 
council of direction gives to those pupils 
who have attended with assiduity, with 
much diligence and praiseworthy profit, a 
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diploma, in which is indicated the special 
merit acquired as an educater of little 
children, teacher or directress in kinder- 
garten, or distinguished elementary 
teacher. 

10. Every pupil pays at the beginning 
of each month ten francs ($2) for the les- 
sons she receives in the school. The 
extra study of a foreign language costs 
two francs. 

11. Young persons who wish to live in 
the Froebel Institute can have board and 
lodging by paying fifty francs ($10) a 
month, quarterly in advance. 

12, Every two persons have a bed-room 
with all the necessary furniture, and three 
mealsa day. Each one must provide how- 
ever at her own expense for the washing 
of linen, for the physician and the medi- 
cines ot which she may have need in case 
of illness: ‘ 

13. The pupils who live in the Institute 
can go out once a month, on the days 
fixed by the directing council, and ac- 
companied by her parents or their substi- 
tutes. They may receive visits also from 
parents, brothers, sisters, or the substitutes 
of parents. 

14. The attire and dressing of the hair 
of the pupils must show in them the habit 
of modesty and simplicity, and be such as 
will contribute to their heaithfulness. 

15. The directress of the school gives 
notice, at the end of every month, to the 
families of the pupils, of the diligence, 
assiduity and progress of their children. 

16. The council of direction can for 
habitual negligence of a pupil, for want of 
studiousness, for want of aptitude to be- 
come an educator, invite the parents to 
withdraw her from the school. 


APPENDIX. 


After the experience of a year, we have 
acquired the conviction that to form 
practical educators who are quite without 
prejudice, it is useful to make them take 
an active part inthe domestic and educa. 
tional life, not in the kindergarten alone, 
but also to assign them the task, during 
the first hours of the morning, of cleaning 
and arranging their rooms and of washing 
and dressing the children. After hav- 
ing devoted the scholastic year of ten 
months to learning the Froebelian method 
theoretically and practically, they will be 
occupied during the other two months of 
the year in the occupations of the kitchen 
and other important domestic labors for 
which they will find ample opportunity in 
our orphan asylum, ugder the skillful 
guidance ot Signorina Baermann, the 





representative of Signora Schwabe in the 
Institute, so that there will be formed here 
not merely good teachers, but also excel- 
lent mothers of families, and house- 
keepers. 

September, 1878. 


i 


Proper Training of Youth—a Cure for 
Hoodlumism. 





BY EMMA MARWEDEL. 


Allow me to say that I believe that very 
few topics brought before the public con- 
sideration by your able paper have been 
received with more earnest gratitude, and 
awakened more thoughtful inspiration for 
immediate activity than your article on 
“ Hoodlumism.” Your very pratical step 
in presenting at once the different views 
of a number of competent judges, showing 
their deep insterest in the alarming prob- 
lem of our day, brings any writer at once 
into the favorable condition to refer for 
further discussion to the needed practical 
remedies against this evil. By the differ- 
ent statements of your paper it becomes 
evident that this evil does not grow out of 
the zature ot the child, but is the result of 
surroundings. 

On the contrary, no normally born 
child is without an instinctive desire for 
action, called play. According to this di- 
vine instinct it makes play its work. 

The child nurses its doll and its wooden 
horse, putting them to comfortable rest 
with the tull-imagined care of an adult. 
Even the trouble of the policeman and the 
robber are not out of the reach of its ex- 
cited imagnation. But it does more. As 
it uses its head, it wants to use its hand. It 
cuts, tears, chisels, spoils, soils, destruys, 
and the greater its power for work—and 
the good in embryo—the more visible the 
power of destruction and the misjudged 
wrong. And here falls at once the weight 
of unnatural repression on the unfortunate 
—not born, but trained—hoodlum. No 


nation is born with stronger inborn desire - 


for work or achievement than the Ameri- 
can. Our children will do something. 
But what are we to do with such unregu- 
lated attributes of human activity? What 
a trouble such a constant cutting, tearing, 
chiseling, spoiling, soiling, and destroying 
little scamp becomes! There are only two 
ways—either to take everything out of the 
child’s hands, so that it has to keep them 
still, or to send it out of the house, where 
it will not be in the way and may do what 
it pleases. In either case the creative 
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activities, so visibly illustrated by the 
child’s natural attempts, are brought to a 
premature death, to be resurrected from 
the chrysalis of idleness as the young five- 
year-old hoodlum. 

In your article early labor is proposed 
as a remedy. That means “labor made 
educational.” The child from three to six 
years old finds labor made educational in 
the kindergarten. Our own city is 
crowned and blessed with a number ot the 
most devoted and able workers in the field 
of free public kindergartens; and the 
report of the Jackson-street Free Kinder- 
garten, from the pen of its highest esteem- 
ed director, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, proves 
its undeniable value. But the number ex- 
isting should be at least ten-fold. Instead 
of six there is room for sixty. And yet 
this is only for the child till it is six years 
old. Your article contains a number of 
valuable suggestions for the continuation 
of labor in factories and agriculture. But 
as labor made educational should have no 
other aim than to benefit the child, the 
common use of labor with the chief aim to 
benefit the master has been for years a 
matter of earnest investigation. 

One of the ablest writers on this question 
is Jules Simon, Minister of Education in 
France. Through histwo works, “ L’Ouv- 
riere”” and “L’Ouvrier de Huit Ans,’— 
The Workingwoman and the Workingman 
Eight Years Old—“The Educational 
League” was formed ; a body of the most 
prominent men and women of France. 
Children were trained in and for’ labor 
through a large number of institutions all 
over the State. If sent to factories, their 
interest was closely followed, and the 
money earned only half paid out, the rest 
withheld for the child until of age, commit- 
tees furnishing attractive homes for these 
young apprentices connected with even- 
ing schools, and a large garden cultivated 
for the children and young boys. 

The first female workingwomen’s school 
—L’Ecole Professionelle des Femmes— 
was established in 1848 by Elise Lemonier 
at Paris.: Her noble work, the sacrifice of 
a human life, has since served as a model 
throughout France, England, Belgium, 
Germany, Sweden — in short, all Europe. 
The nobility of England united with the 
noblest body of independent but earnest 
working ladies. mostly unmarried, have 
furnished instruction and training for 
boys and girls in every possible branch, 
either free of charge or for a mere trifle. 

As Paris, and with it Elise Lemonier, 
was startled by a letter written by a young 
woman, stating that, unable to support 





herself, she preferred death to a life ot 
shame, so London was aroused by the 
Coroner’s report that a young woman 
died of overwork followed by starvation. 
Thomas Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt,” giv- 
ing expression to the generally aroused 
feelings, originated the idea of establishing 
the “ Dressmaking and Millinery Home” 
on shares in London, the shares being all 
held by persons of rank. As the share- 
holders refuse to take more than six per 
cent. it furnishes the most comfortable 
home and lucrative positions for more 
than eighty young girls. Their parlors, 
with a piano and large library, are visited 
by the best educated English ladies, giv- 
ing evening instruction and conversational 
animation to the young dressmakers and 
milliners. Servant-training and cooking- 
schools are recognized as indispensable to 
all Europe. : 

The Liberal political party of Belgium 
has followed these examples, and estab- 
lished schools of industry under the 
supervision of the “ Association of Edu- 
cation” (L’ Association a’ Education }, 
formed by the first men and women, pre- 
sided over by the Minister of Education, 
‘several of them being established in each 
city for girls and boys. 

Switzerland connected manual-labor 
training with its public schools, girls 
being instructed systematically in all 
kinds of handiwork, from mending to 
cutting and fitting. Free evening schools, 
the establishment of which is compulsory 
in each canton, furnish the rest witha 
means for learning any trade, to keep 
house, to study hygiene, horticulture, 
agriculture, the constitution, and gymnas- 
tical drill. 

Sweden owes to the efforts ofa single 
man, Colonel Klaussen Kaas, its thousand 
compulsory established school-gardens, its 
School of Industry for 1000 young men 
and 500 girls, in which any trade can be 
learned free of charge, and the opening of 
a home ‘industry never dreamed of before. 
(The same may be said of President Stein- 
beis, in Wurteraburg, in establishing the 
so-called Central Stelle for gewerbe shulen. ) 
The corner stone to this school of indus- 
try was laid by the King and Queen of 
Sweden who had contributed largely to it. 

The greater care of early industrial edu- 
cation in Germany through home influence 
and kindergartens (though the latter are 
established in all lands previously men- 
tioned), has developed its systematized 
continuation through the school gardens ; 
the subject being presented by the Direc. 
tor of the Academy of Science, Dr. Gus- 
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tave Schwab, to the Vienna Exhibition, 
they have been established most rapidly all 
over Germany. The Governments of Aus- 
tria and Prussia have made their establish- 
ment compulsory in each community. 
Teachers are compelled to take a practi- 
cal course of instruction, enabling them 
to maintain and cultivate a garden, fur- 
nishing means for study in horticulture 
and botany to the children, the Govern- 
ment giving the instruction and the teach- 
ers free, also the plants for the gardens, 
the seeds, trees and plants — in short, any 
thing benefiting the institutution. The 
building connected with these school 
gardens is used as a school workshop and 
gymnasium, the whole establishment serv- 
ing for moral, intellectual and practical 
training of the young, quickening and 
enlivening its relation to God, Nature, 
beauty and righteousness, thousands of 
these school gardens benefiting millions 
of children, Even in the midst of large 
cities open spaces have been laid out and 
used for this purpose.— San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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ISS Kate S. French writes from Balti- 
more, that “there have been, during 
the past school year six ( Fruebel ) Kinder- 
gartens in Baltimore, and a number of pri- 
mary schools bearing the name of Kinder- 
garten, but entirely. different from the real 
thing.” We are indebted to the same 
efficient lady for a very readable tract 
entitled “ The New Education,” and writ- 
ten by her for the benefit of Baltimore 
mothers; also for her opening address at 
the first meeting of the Baltimore Kinder- 
garten Association. We had intended to 
publish some portions of this excellent 
paper, but have not been able to do so. 





R. and Mrs. Ogden’s kind invitation to 
4UL Kindergarteners to meet at Worthing- 
ton in July, seems to share the fate of pre- 
vious efforts of a similar character. We 
have received no acceptances, and can, 
therefore, make no announcements. 


ME: and Mrs. Hailmann will open a new 
training-class inOctober. Applicants 
will please send for terms, and conditions 


' of admission to the course. 


AGINAW CITY, MICH., has a flourish- 
ing kindergarten. It was established 
last Fall, the material having been pur- 
chased by subscription, and the rooms 
given by the Teutonia Society. The tuition 
fee is consequently quite moderate. The 
kindergarten is well attended, and is under 
the direction of Miss Laura Ebel. 


‘me your paper. 





Correspondence, 





To Mr. C. W. Bardeen: 

DEAR S1r:—Take my warmest thank's for sending 
The cause of Froebel, I know, 
prospers well in America, where it seems to be 
transplanted from Germany. Strangely does the 
same process repeat itself with the Germans; we 
engender many things and let other nations 
spread their growth. We had philosophers, deep 
minds, who spread their doctrines all over the 
world, but now we have no philosophy. In Ger- 
many stood the cradle of phrenology; we now care 
nothing for this science which is to be the first among 
sciences, when matured and elucidated by other sis. 
ter sciences. We had a Pestalozzi, a Diesterweg, a 
Froebel ; we are very s!eepy and cold in tracing 
their tracks. Were it not for Hamberg, Leipzig and 
Dresden, we should show very poor kindergartens, 
very little genius and enthusiasm for them. Here 
in Stuttgart very little is doing, yet the school-sys- 
tem of Wurttemberg counts among the best. Ladies 
of rank and means take all kinds of nurses, only no 
kindergartners. The Baroness of B. told me 
that here in Wurttemberg they think Froebel’s sys- 
tem a constraint upon the little one, and too 
mechanical. 

What I have seen in Berlin and elsewhere, is not 
meriting any better judgment than this: Kinder- 
gartners without life and holy inspirations! Mon- 
strous! But now and then the plant has careful 
protection and delicate growth, so that it is not 
dead. 

Still, if you want to see Froebel’s spirit in the 
work, you must look for it in your American kinder- 
gartens. a 3 Germans have’sown the 
seed, but the good soil for it is America. 

So go on, pray, to let me hear what good is doing 
in your great country. If I have good news for you 
and your kindergartners, I shall only be too happy 
to write of it to your paper. May you be blessed 
with mothers who have pedagogica] spirit and cul- 
ture enough to educate at home their children 
rightly ; may you have kindergartners who are drawn 
into friendship with such mothers, so that both may 
work together for rhe good of your little ones, May 
always Froebel’s spirit dwell with both, and no 
technical and dead method ever mar his beautiful 
work, HENRIETTE NOA. 
Stuttgart, April, 1881. 





Mrs. Louisa Pollock writes us from Washington: 


Dear Sir -—No doubt you will be interested to 
learn that we have adopted a pian for our monthly 
meetings of the Washington Kindergarten Union, 
which can not fail to spread a better knowledge of 
kindergarten principles. Every month sixty admis- 
sion tickets are sent to Mr. Wilson, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, who sends them to some primary 
school, together with invitations to the teachers and 
parents. To those who accept our invitation we 
devote nearly an hour in kindergarten exercises. so 
as to exemplify kindergarten methods. At the last 
meeting the third gift was used; this was followed 
by the play of “The Miller,” after some conversa- 
tion about the various uses of mills. After the chil- 
dren have been dismissed, an essay or lecture, 
generally relating to the kindergarten in the nursery, 
is in order; and, when time permits, other educa- 
tional questions are freely discussed. These 
meetings are free to all; but only paying members 
can take home any of the educational papers and 
books which are at their disposal. 
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